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“I ain’t such a silly ass as you think | am” 


“Well, | always thought so ” 
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London, December Twenty-sixth, 1906. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Sphere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


POREVUGAE OR MADELRA. 


Winter Tours 13 to 27 Days S12 to S2O inclusive. 
Sailings every 10 days. 


TOUR—SEJOURS TO MONT’ESTORIL, 


An IpEAL WINTER RESORT NEAR LISBON. 
23 to 27 Days &163 Ist Class throughout. 


BOOTH DINE 5, teas ce, Uecpo 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly ; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ““Elvaston.'’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
_and refurnished. Unique Winter and Hunting Quarters. Lift. Large Garage. Resident 
engineer. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington.” 


ONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


LLYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs, Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Fridav to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Soring and early Summer. For Tariff aoply Manager. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ARTHUR Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d’Héte. Telegrams: “* Cantab, Scarborough." Nat. Tel. 0202. 


G 2UTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 


Do. Leete’s Private Hotels. Telephone 0297, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


OI 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
AT HOME, 


Twelve months = > = = - £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - = - - - 14s. Id. 

Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months = 5 = - £1 19s. Od. 

Six months - - . S - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - - - 9s. 9d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may 
the mails. 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. ies 


1 Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
ie One BY Geek} crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 

ce Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to th iet . e TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. Se ore ey Ee 


be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
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Managing Director, ARTHUR CoLLiNs, 


[| RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Twice Daily at 1.30 and 7.30. 
SINDBAD. 


WALTER PASSMORE, HARRY RANDALL, HARRY FRAGSON, FRED EMNEY 
ARTHUR CONQUEST; QUEENIE LEIGHTON, and MARIE GEORGE, ; 


IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. ; MR. TREE. 
THURSDAY, December 27th, and Every Evening at 8. . 
Shakespeare's 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Antony - - - - - - Mr. TREE. 

Cleopatra - - - - - Miss ConsTANCE COLLIER. 
MATINEES EVERY SATURDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 


Box Office (Mr. Watts) open daily 10 to 10. 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
BOXING DAY at 2.30 and 8.30. Lessee and Manager. 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS. 
A Play in 4 Acts, by Wittiam J. Locke. 
MATINEE every Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. Special Matinee Thursday, Dec. 27. 


a 


(Gs 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarpss, 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.49). Box Oifice open 10 till 10, 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
BOXING DAY at 2 and 8, and EVERY EVENING. 

ROBIN HOOD. By Henry Hamittron and Witt1am Devereux. ROBIN HOOD, 
MATINEE BOXING DAY and EVERY WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2. 
[SPECIAL MATINEES, TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) and TUESDAY, January 1.] 


T. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 (360th time). MATINEE, WepNEspAys AND SaTurpays at 2. 
HIS HOUSE IN ORDER, By A. W. PINERO. 
Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. Tel. : 3903 Gerrard, 


OME. 


TWICE DAILY. 
At 2and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


[| ONDON HIPPODR 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. “THE DEBUTANTE.” 
New Grand Ballet. Mdlle. GENRE, Premiére Danseuse. 


“BURNING TO SING.” 
GEORGE LASHWOOD.. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


STAMMERING. 


HE severest and most obstinate cases can row be perfectly and permanently 


CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. ie 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN. 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


Apri TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XXI. of 
Clg SEARS es SeeANG Te Teo Te. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Vols. I. to XXVI. of 


SOS hia She rs bleh mts aby, 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
$2,000 visitor: Principal Since, Nos. Sto 4 Moorgate Street London, 


ees Cou pon-[nsurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket-holder. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 
the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been 
written in ink Or pencil, in the space’ provided unilerneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after its occurrence, 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
Yeas erage! is limited to one Coupon-Insurance Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 
of issue only. 
This Tasiranice entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the 
““Ocran ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoMPANY, LIMITED, AcT, 18g0,'’ Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket ts admitted to be the payment of a premium under 
Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from December 26, 1906. 


| 


Signature awe a 

Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to@ 

Newsagent. are not _reanired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held covered 

under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate (0 

this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE GORPORATION, Ltd., 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


THe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows 
anywhere in the United’Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any oF - 
part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefo! 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Depicted by “The Tatler” Artists. 
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A THEATRICAL. SUGGESTION 


Is it true that to meet the competition of the music-halls our leading actors are rehearsing variety turns as a counter attraction? We 
suggest above a number of well-known actors in new réles they may enact: (1) Oscar Asche, (2) George Alexander, (3) Fred Terry, 
(4) Forbes-Robertson, (5) H. B. Irving 
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WHAT WILL THE ’BUSES DO THEN? 


It will be interesting, says a daily paper, to see how the motor ‘bus will behave when a frost or silver thaw sets in. There will without doubt be an increased 
number of casualties to lamp-posts in London thoroughfares that are on an incline. Our artist has given a pictorial forecast that is hardly reassuring to the 
already much-harassed pedestrian 
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THE TATLER 


No. 4.—C. B. Fry, the All-round Athlete. 


Greatness Thrust Upon me. 


OME men, as Mr. Hall Caine was 
once inspired to remark, are born 
to greatness ; others have greatness 
pushed up against them. Though 

essentially of a modest and retiring dis- 
position I have suffered terribly in the past 
from being perpetually brought into close 
personal contact with the great men of my 
time, who seem to finda congenial atmo- 
sphere of restfulness, of repose, about my 
society which they fail to enjoy in the 
company of such of their intellectual 
peers as are on speaking terms with one 
another. 


Publicity Unwelcome. 


Publicity, is extremely distasteful to me, 

notoriety I detest, fame affects me 
with a kind of mental mal-de-mer. Often 
and often when some Cabinet minister or 
Mr. Byles has invited me to share his 
hansom have I shaken off 
the right hon. or hon. 
gentleman witha muttered 
execration, preferring a 
lonely drive to the so- 
called luxury of such 
dubious self - advertise- 
ment. I have even gone 
so: dare as, to -Scut#.a 
Labour member in the 
Horseferry Road, and the 
offer of a seat in Lord 
Lonsdale’s flaming yellow 
barouche would never lure 
me from the-straw of my 
more sombre - coloured 
four-wheeler. But, as Miss 
Corelli very truly says, 
there is a destiny which 
shapes our ends, buff-hue 
fhent boyy we may. 


A Circle of Gio’ Ones. 
[i my circle, like that 
of Sir Joshua, in- 
cludes most of the master- 
minds of the century, it 
is not for me to protest. 
I am but the humble steel 
upon which these human 


flints strike out those 
flashes of genius which 
I have occasionally at- 


tempted to rekindle in 
these pages. I am the 
dark background against 
which these glow-worms 
-shine out with redoubled 
elfulgence. 


Charles Burgess ne, 
Of all the great ones 
of the earth whose 
careers it has been my 
tedious task to follow from 
the cradle to the grave 
none (in my opinion) has 


affected his generation 
more profoundly than 


Charles Burgess Fry. Asa long-jumper his 
fame has spread to Calaveras County and 
caused consternation among the resilient 
frogs who populate the swamps of that 
distant transatlantic community. As a 
sportsman his name is respected wherever 
county gentlemen and squires foregather 
over the. smoking-room fire to fight their 
battles over again and count the pellets 
which thoughtless friends have seen fit to 
embed in their Harris tweeds. 


C. B.’s Wonderful Shot. 


can nevershoot a brace of hares, a leash 
of wild duck, a couple of coots, a wisp 

(to use the familiar technical terms) of 
woodcock, a flip of snipe, a yoke of bandi- 


coots, or a piffle of wombats, without 
recalling that winter in the Himalayas 


when Charles Burgess brought off a suc- 
cessful right-and-lelt at an elephant and a 
humming bird. He pulled the trigger 
very hard that time, did C. B. 


Portentous Initials. 


“he very initials of my hero which some 
thoughtful godfather appended to his 
surname at the font were enough to ensure 
success inlater days w hen he joined theranks 
of those that are of riper years. ‘“ C.-B.” 
To the heart of every Chinese labourer 
these magic letters bring a message of 
consolation and peace; to the mind of 


every woman they suggest a form of gar- 


Photo. *' Fry's Magazine” 


MR. C. B. FRY 


ment whose name wild curates shall not 
drag from me, but which may be found in 
the early part of Vol. IL. of ‘The Century 
Dictionary ” ; to the man in the street they 
convey a vivid word-picture of the editor 
of that. world-famed magazine which is 
known in literary circles as “ C.A.C.” 
(Chiefly About Charles), and without 
which no bookstall can be a_bookstall, 
no home can (in the proper sense of the 
word) be a home. 
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BY CAPTAIN 
HARRY GRAHAM. 


As a Journalist. 
V hy the great man ever embarked upon 
the grateless career of journalism is 
not known. True, Mr. Pelham Warner 
was then editing ‘‘ The Westminster 
Gazette,” while other evening papers were 
under the capable control of Messrs. Jessop 
and Bosanquet, and the “ Daily Mail” was 
being conducted by a syndicate of football 
specialists and cricket experts. But from 
the Queen’s Club to: Fleet Street is a long 
jump, even for Mr. Fry. That his enter- 
prise was crowned with triumph there is 
no doubt, a fact which still further empha- 
sises the truth of that brilliant epigram to 
the effect that nothing succeeds like success 
which M. Emil Reich originated in that 
admirable monograph of his entitled“ Hope 
for the Half- witted” Us opular Edition, p-9). 


Pertinent Parallels of Repestance 


B. Fry's personal appearance is too 
* well known to require description. 
There is a light in his eye, 
a gleam of elation, such 
as might have been seen 
upon ‘the features of Mr. 
William Le Queux when 
the greatest novelist of 
our time was decorated 
by King Peter of Servia 
with the Order of the 
Purple Pen (Fifth Class) 
in commemoration of his 
services to the sacred cause 
of literature. 

There is a_ stability 
about his stance, as Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson would 
express it, which even 
Mr. Seymour Hicks might 
envy; there isa buoyancy 
about his gait which 
Mdlle. Genée herself can 

hardly hope to emulate. 
The one joy of my life 
is to feel that I have 
survived long enough to 
witness an age which can 
produce men of this stamp. 
My one regret must always 
be that I have never met 
this remarkable man face 
to face. 


| A Great Physiognomy, 
Ore has but to gaze for 
a short time with 
half-closed eyes or through 
coloured glasses at the 
lifelike portrait which 
adorns and illumines the 
centre of this page to 
realise the truth of all 
that I have said in my 
| humble endeavour to do 
| honour to one of the 
noblest products of an 
age which may truly be 
called the noblest in the 
history of the world. 
Observe, I beg you, the serene expression 
in my hero’s face, the perfect fit of his 
collar, the placid air that lights his every 
feature, and thank Heaven “that you are 
alive to hand so exquisite a tradition down 
to your grandchildren or great-grand- 
children as the case may be. He stands 


alone. There may have been two Gracchi, 
two Adolph Becks, two Gentlemen of 
Verona, two Siamese Twins, but there 


can be but one C. B. Fry. 
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* Popular 


omposer. 


Rita Martin 


MISS PRIMROSE CARYLL 
Miss Primrose Caryll is the daughter of the well-known musical director of the Gaiety Theatre and composer, or part composer, of many successful 


musical comedies produced at the Gaiety and other West-end houses. Among such plays are ‘‘The Toreador," ‘‘ The Shop Girl,"’ ‘* The Girl from Kay's, ’ 
‘The Little Cherub,” ‘The Orchid,” ‘‘ The Spring Chicken,” and ‘‘ The New Aladdin,” which is the present attraction of the Gaiety Theatre 
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ON Cla 


By Adrian — 


Christmas Boxes. 
{or a Football Player - 
For the Labour Party 
For Father Vaughan - 


Spring- box. 
A work box. 
A thunder box. 


For Dr. Reich - A chatter box. 
For the Rev. John Clifford A DeeD box. 
For Mr. Haldane - - A box of sol- 
diers. 
For a Smoker - - - Bocks. 
For the Smart Set - A loose box. 
For Mr. Winston Oaneiall A sauce box. 
For Gibson Girls — - - A match box. 
Tor their Adorers— - - A tie box. 
For Voters - - - A ballot box. 
For Candidates - - Thewrong box. 
For Stokers - - - A Collard box. 
For Actresses - - - A paint box. 
For Mr. W. T. Stead - A stage box. 
For Prince Olaf - - A Norse box. 
For a Chauffeur - - A bonnet box. 


A (Chiozza) 


Money box. 


For Freetraders 


For Radicals - - - A Whig box. 
For Rifle Clubs - - Ashooting box. 
For Het Volk - - - A sjam-box. 
For Matinée Girls - - A hat box. 


For the Orchestra - A band box. 


The Embankment Trams. 

“The tramway along the Embank- 
ment has’ been’ opened. ‘The 

time of construction has been ex- 

tremely short. So are the branches 

of the Embankment trees now. 

The Council’s decrees 

Are killing our trees; 

They don’t’ care a—small 

coin — 
They've put in their tram. 


copper 


The Crossadillybrompsmith Tube. 

A nother tube is adding to the 
oI area of underground London. 
Pretty soon we shall have a com- 
plete series of catacombs and caves 
in which strictly denominational 
teaching will be given by High 
Churchmen who refuse to bow in 
the Cowper Temple. 


The British Climate. 
V Jhen in the frosty morning wind 
I go abroad in coat fur-lined, 
I bring it back at night again 
Coated with mud and soaked with 
rain, 


And when IJ quit my humble roof 

Clad in a slender w aterproof, 

The muggy morning mist is rolled 

Away by blasts of piercing cold. 

The millionaire may have his men 

With varied wraps, say nine or ten, 

The temperature’s change to note 

And give each hour its overcoat. 

3ut I whose coats are barely three, 

What course shall keep the cold 
from me ? 

I'll sit beside my fire alone 

And go abroad—by telephone. 


Russian Nought-dreadeds. 
“he Russian Admiralty wants to 
build two super-Dreadnoughts 
of 21,800 tons each, to cost 1,000 
roubles a ton, and to be ready in a 
year. It isa heroic effort, but Russian 
contractors will have the ironclads 
ready to time if they have to use all 
the laths and canvas in the Empire. 


splendid way. 


According to 


Swi Justice. 

A® American criminal (with money) was 
sentenced to death four years ago 

and now fears that he will spend the rest 


of his life in prison appealing against the 


sentence. 


Les Derniers Ans d’un Condamné. 

‘|| he sentenced murderer sat in his cell, 
But he did not hear his funeral knell, 

For his lawyer, slippery as an eel, 

Was ringing the changes on appeal. 

When thirty years had all gone by 

The wretch was finally doomed to die, 

But escaped his penalty yet once more— 

He'd died of old age the year before. 


Greater Germany. 
err Dernburg, the new director of 
German colonial affairs, has been 
having great fights with the Centre or 
Catholic party in the German Parliament. 
Their deputies abuse him like a Dern- 
burglar, and he declares that he does not 
care a dern Centre for them. But what 
will Biilow do without the Centre votes? 


Russell 


THE GRAND DUKE OF HESSE-DARMSTADT 


duke, however, hearing of the arrangement 


honour of his son. The suggestion 
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has 
and many a household that would otherwise have spent 
Christmas in scant comfort will have reason to thank the duke 


The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt is celebrating Christmas ina 
The malicious rumours concerning his relations with 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt (which were unfortunately 
reproduced in Tue Tarver the other day) have been most satisfactorily 
knocked on the head by the birth of a son to the grand ducal couple. 
“The Pall Mall Gazette’’ the people of Darmstadt wished 
to commemorate this birth by holding a great torchlight procession. 
The grand 
let it be known that in his opinion the approach of Christmas brought 
benevolence into season, and that the money would be much better 
spent in providing comforts for the poor than in raising a smoke and 
catching cold in 
accepted, 


time, 


been 
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@ OTHER 
o MATTERS. 


Empty Colonies. 
German sails to distant lands, 


The 
Tillage and trade he understands ; 
Wherever a man can well exist 


Is room for a German colonist. 


But the German’s energies seem to lag 
Whenever he sees the German flag 

And the grip of his country’s mailéd fist 
Has strangled the German colonist. 


Perfidious Albion. 


he German newspapers have discovered 
that an alliance and a military 
convention are being negotiated, il they 
are not already signed, between Great 
Britain and France. This is, of course, a 
grave subject for all good German editors ; 
obviously both army and navy must be 
increased. 


The Bogey. 


A Tthough our entente cordiale 
Appears a bogey colossal 

(As Germans say) that looms before 

The able German editor— 


Yet German hearts can still beat true 
(As we are told they ought to do) 
Without accelerated beats 

For fear of hostile hosts and fleets. 


Although the Dreadnought’s engine- 
power 

Gives her an extra knot per hour, 
While all the German monster ships 
Are barely starting on the slips-— 
Yet courage, gallant Teuton press ! 
For you can with complete success 
Baffle the dark (supposed) intrigue 
That made the Anglo-Gallic league. 


If French 

perhaps 
Devised against you deadly traps, 
Their machinations you can foil— 
Don’t send your men on France’s soil. 
Still train your sons (at need) to die, 
Still keep your smokeless powder dry ; 
And you may be, despite your fears, 
At peace another thirty years. 


3 


and Frenchmen have 


Our Army Reformer. 


He von Haldane seems to think 
that no man can be a good 
soldier if he is not also a good 


Christian. 


A Word in Season. 
“Though it is often far from true 
That many soldiers conquer 
few, 
And sometimes fierce religious zeal 
Has made a handful strong as steel, 


Yet now when guns and rifles play 
On enemies a mile away 

With showers of bullets and of shell 
We find that numbers mostly tell. 


Let all our Tommies now be taught 
To be as blameless as they ought, 
As pious, and in war as tried 

As any Cromwell Ironside. 


But if our army we disband 

With such a very lavish hand, 

Our heroes, though in zeal unique, 
May be in numbers far too weak. 
Although one British soldier bold 

Is morally as good as gold, 

Not all his chaplain’ s fervent sermons 
Willmake him beat a dozen Germans. 
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Artistic llumam 
Statuary. 


“THE SABINES” AT THE BOLOGNA ART GALLERY 


Encouraged by the success of La Milo the Pavilion management is presenting the Seldoms group in a series of artistia copies 


of old statuary. The performers are all sculptors’ models, and have posed for figures which have adorned many buildings and 
museums on the Continent 
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A Youthful Ambition. 
SUPPOSE — every 
youngster before 
he arrives at the 
so-called “age of 

discretion’? maps out 

for himself with whole- 
hearted enthusiasin all sorts of strange 
careers in which for the time being 
he is certain he would figure with the 
greatest distinction. ‘Thus as a lad I can 
well remember it was once my dearest 
ambition to become a sailor, an ambition 

which was rendered doubly keen after I 

had pored over many books of stirring 

adventures of those who go down to the 
sea in ships. 


‘ 


Disillusioned. 
Bt while strolling about the shipping 
quarter at Liverpool, where I was 
born, I discovered many unpleasant vicis- 
situdes attendant on a seaman’s life which 
served to entirely obliterate the poetical 
conception I had formed of it. Yet 
although my illusion with regard to the 
life of a sailor vanished there and then, I 
still preserve a great attachment for the 
man who wears those loose, baggy trousers, 
a wide - open collar, and long flowing 
handkerchief. Moreover, since those early 
days in my travels I have learnt to appre- 
ciate sailors on account of their frank and 
open natures; I have seldom found one 
sullen or unwilling to do anyone a good 
turn. 


Early Love for Plays. 


MY ambition for “‘a life on the ocean 
wave” was speedily replaced by a 
strong desire to become an actor, but of 
this I never breathed a word to anyone. 
My family had been brought up with the 
Puritanical notion that all stage-players, 
singers, and such like were no better than 
they ought to be, and in general much 
worse. Thus it was that until I was seven- 
teen or eighteen I seldom saw the inside 
of a theatre, although on rare occasions—- 
-yeritable “red-letter days ’—I was taken 
and, more rarelystill, allowed to accompany 
a friend to see a play. 


att i at 


An Admirer of Shakspere. 


owever, although when at school I 
suffered terribly from nervousness 
when called upon to recite, yet I tried all 
in my power to obtain permission to have 
a whole play acted as part of the enter- 
tainment at the breaking-up of the school, 
but without success. So perforce I had to 
rest content with reading Shakspere’s 
plays, of which Macbeth was my favourite, 
while two or three of “ the Bard of Avon's ” 
other works I knew by heart. And I was 
never happier than when studying the 
playbills of miscellaneous plays belonging 
to my father and picturing to myself 
while sitting quietly at home in the even- 
ing the scene which I longed to see 
represented, 


My First Solo in Public. 
ust over fifty-eight vears ago I sang my 
first solo in public at the Unitarian 
chapel, Toxteth Park, where my sister and 
I had been engaged for some months. 
My voice seemed to me to be steadily 
growing uncertain; in a few months my 
alto voice had gone completely and was 
succeeded by what one of my relations 
described as “an ugly noise.” ‘This some- 
what unflattering criticism of my early 
vocal powers struck me as unkind, and 
except in the solitude of my own chamber 
I did not exercise that “ugly noise” for 
some time. But all the same I have a 
very vivid recollection of the intense dis- 
appointment I felt at not being allowed 
to take part in the chorus in a perform- 
ance of Elijah in which Jenny Lind 
was to sing. 


Fatherly Encouragement. 
] will pass over my early struggles and 
the years I spent in commerce, appren- 
ticed to a firm in the American provision 
trade. All my spare time I devoted to 
music, and I never missed an opportunity 
of picking up hints from anyone who 
possessed musical ability. One evening I 
informed my father that I saw no prospect 
of advancement beyond a moderate salary 
in my present employment. He replied, 
“Then why not try Italy? Save what 
money you can; go and study in Milan 
for a time. With your voice and know- 
ledge of music you can surely do some- 
thing.” So a little later to Italy I went, 
and studied there until I obtained an offer 
of an engagement on the operatic stage. 
With Opera on Tour. : 
After my return I toured in opera with 
such famous operatic singers as 
Tietjens, Alboni, Trebelli, Giuglini, and 
Reeves. Ishall never forget an amusing 
experience | had when in Ireland. We 
were at Dublin at the time, and although 
the audience was most enthusiastic at all 
times yet occasionally the facetiousness of 
the gallery was somewhat troublesome. 
My first experience of it was in the scene 
of Valentine’s death. After the duel Martha, 
who rushed in at the head of the crowd, 
raised my head and held me in her arms 
during the first part of the scene. There 
was a deathlike stillness in the house, 
which was interrupted by a voice from 
the gallery calling out, “ Unbutton his 
weskit.” 
a Boa itt 
Voices from the Gallery. 
A! kinds of humorous  witticisms 
were indulged in years ago by 
the “gods” in Dublin. <A celebrated 
English tenor, for instance, by no means 
a favourite there, was singing in an opera 
by Balle which had been played before her 
Majesty Queen Victoria—a_ circumstance 
which was liberally boomed in playbills 
and advertisements. In the last act the 
distinguished tenor sang a ballad which 
had been rapturously applauded in London. 
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LeMIMISCeMces 
a Singer’s 
By Charles Santley. 


Peculiar interest attaches to this article by reason of the proposed celebration of Mr. Santley’s musical 
jubilee, in connection with which Lord Kilmorey is taking an active part 
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An Trish Question. 
[2 Dublin, however, it 
was received in 
chilly silence, and as 
the singer retired up 
the stage a voice from 
the gallery demanded, 
apparently with great curiosity, “ Shure 
now, and I hope you didn’t sing it like 
that before the Queen ?”’ 


Playful Admonition. 
hen I was playing Plunkett in Marta 
at the end of the ‘‘ Good-night” 
quartet, according to the business arranged 
I took up a candle and proceeded to light 
the two girls to their room, but scarcely 
had I put my foot inside the door when 
a witty individual in the audience called 
out in shrill tones, ““Ah, ah, would yer 
now?” <A quiet joke like that at the 
end of an act can do no harm, but apart 
from its bad taste and ill nature it can 
easily be understood that in the midst of 
a scene like the death of Valentine, for 
instance, it falls like a bombshell. 


Opera Gives Place to Concert. 
S pace forbids me from referring to my 
operatic career, and I can only here 
say that I shall always look back upon 
it with feelings of unmixed delight, for 
indeed it was the very breath of life to 
me. My retirement took place when | 
was in my thirty-eighth year. I had 
begun to feel the strain of singing every 
night the same piece, and to make matters 
worse I had taken cold, which having to 
continue singing [ could not throw off. 
Still, many happy years have I spent on 
the concert platform, and my tours to 
almost every corner of the globe afforded 
me an opportunity of indulging my taste 
for travel and my delight in the society 
of sailors. ; 


An Old Salt. 
“Lalking of sailors, when I was engaged 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre an old 
salt named Thomas Downes used to be a 
frequent visitor behind the scenes. He 
had been a boatswain in the navy and 
afterwards became a petty officer in one 
of the Irish mail boats, where I first made 
his acquaintance and where he was very 
attentive to Mapleson and our company 
when we happend to cross to or from 
Dublin in his packet, and so he obtained 
the run of the house at the Haymarket. 


Eulogy Tempered by a But. 
He was one of my ardent admirers, 
always loud in my praises whenever 
we met, but he invariably ended his eulogy 
with, “But, Charlie, you’re a good sailor 
spoiled. You ought to be ordering your 
men on board ship instead of bawling 
and squalling your voice away in that 
stuffy theatre,’ a criticism which it often 
occurred to me was but a doubtful com- 
pliment to the quality of my _ yoice, 
“ Bawling and squalling,” forsooth! 
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AN INDUCEMENT. By George Belcher. 


‘My ’usband’s been a cripple for years, sir. | do wish you'd come and cheer ‘im up ea bit: it would make yer ’eart ache 
to see ‘im” 
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ondom as Seen by a Parisian 


Actress ° By Mlle. Gaby Deslys. 


Difficulties of Language. 

T is si diffieile—so difficult—for a 
Frenchwoman who inows not your 
English well to write, as you say, in 
the: style literary. I know not much 

the English, but I shall learn so soon, and 
I will asl you to pardon me if I write it 
very bad. I hasten to tell you that I love 
your London; it is so great, so big, so 
magnifique, but if I must say it, it is not 
quite so gai as our beautiful Paris. 


Effervescent Paris. 
Paris, you must know, is like the good 
champagne. It is so full of life, so 
what you call effervescing with the joie de 
vivre, that you feel the “great excitement 
without quite knowing “for why. ‘Tis 
strange, n’est-ce-pas ? Is it not? But then 
it is the nature of the true 
Parisian to be more excitable 
than your English, who’ takes 
things with the calm alw ays. 


The English Gendarme. 


t was on Monday only that 

I saw an Englishman—he 
was a policeman—with the 
hand out to'stop the carriages, 
standing quite alone in the 
middle Of crowds, great crowds 
of fiacres, the carts, the auto- 
mobile ‘buses, the bicycles, and 


the carriages with .the two 

wheels with the driver sitting 

on the roof which you call 

the hansom. i 
4 iS * | 


The Hand of Order. 


t was magnificent the sight, 
for in Paris no one can see 
such perfect order in the streets 
when the gendarme stretch out 
his hand. If he stretch out one 
hand, and the fiacres are em- 
pressed for time, they do not 
remark it, but run over the 
hand perhaps, and if he stretch 
out the two hands they do not 
remark that not a little more, 
but they run over the two 
hands perhaps. 
bo % 
English Ladies’ Dresses. 
VY our Englishwomen, they are 
so pretty, si jolies, they 
have faces as bright as the new 
sovereign from the Mint, and 
too they have tlie style which 
commands ‘you to notice them. 
But, to me, after only a short 
visit in your London, from 
Paris, although they dress in 
the manner so charming, yet I 
think not that they change the 
dresses so many times the day 
as the Parisiennes. 


t 


Appropriate Costumes. 
Perhaps you have it that I am wrong, 
but to me it appear very much some- 
times as if the Englishwoman will wear 
in the morning the dress which would be 
more suitable for the “ five-o’clock tea.” 
With the jewels, too, of the many English 
women | have it remarked that sometimes 
you will see them wearing robes quite 
simple in the morning with the jewels 
shining on them like les étoiles—the stars— 
in the night when the moon has gone to rest. 


A Difference Among the Men. 

lays with the Englishman, the Irench- 
man, as an American has so expressed 

it, looks the “ nothing on earth” in the 


clothes when placed one by the side of the - 


other. The Englishman, he has’ the 
appearance always “happy” in all his 
clothes, but the Frenchman more times 
than not looks as if he and his clothes 
were enraged the one with the other. 


Where Jacques Bonhomme Fails. 
he Frenchman, too, although he will 
send to the English tailor to try and 
look like the Englishman, vet he still does 
not succeed in looking as you say so 
well dressed. It is not easy to find the 
reason why, but I know that I have the 
opinion correct, for it is often that French- 


Dover Street Studios 


MDLLE. GABY DESLYS 


“The Charm of Paris”—the part which Mdlle. Deslys plays in ‘‘*The New 
Aladdin” at the Gaiety Theatre—could not possibly be more delightfully 
impersonated than it is by this fascinating young Parisian, who contributes 


to ‘‘The Tatler” her impressions of the English 


men have said to me they would wish 
much to have the art of wearing the suits 
as well as does the Englishman. 


te 


English Restaurants. 

as restaurants in London are I think 
very delightful. The rooms they are 

so bright and ‘the cooking it is also quite 

as skilled as that which the best restaurant 

in Paris can supply to honoured patrons. 
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Cafés en Pleine Air. 


Jt is to me Strange that in this country I 

learn that there are but few cafés in 
the open air. I do not it understand one 
little bit because it is so charming to sit 
to dinner in the open air in the summer 
months when the weather it is fine and 
warm. One day it is possible that there 
will come the business man who will 
invest much money in cafés in the open 
air, and | peeve it to be almost certain 
that he would like that make the big 
profit. 


English Politeness. 
| would like you to know that I think 
the manners, the politeness, of the 
English people one to the other is magni- 
ficent. The English politeness to me 
it seems it is so thoughtful, 
dignified, and calm, and the 
English politeness it is every- 
thing that is necessary and at 
the same moment it is not as 
you say “overdone.” Now the 
Frenchman, his manners too are 
very polished, but to me it has 
seemed more than once that he 
has the inclination to be too 
polite and he has the appear- 
ance often of too much bows 
and gesticulztions. 


Monsieur at the Telephone. 


o it is not the wonder that 
l once saw this, what you 


call incident, in Paris. <A 
certain Trench count, he had 
but just returned from the 


luncheon, and the domestique, 
the servant, do tell him that a 
lady have the wish to converse 
} with him on the telephone. 
“Bon jour, good afternoon, 
madame,” he say. “ Yes, ves. 
I shall be very happy to come 
—good day,” and raising his 
hat with the other hand he 
made a most polite bow to the 
lady the other end of the tele- 
phone. It is amusing is it not? 
You laugh, it is well : so do |. 


The Sporting Frenchman. 
A the English it is that 
they are the sportsmen 
magnifique. The French they 
have not the sporting natural 
as have Englishmen, and | do 
not think that they are such 
good shooters and hunters after 
the pheasant and foxes. It is 
but three days since that I find 
myself the invited guest at a 
shooting party, it is in Sussex, 
and among the guests beside 
me there was a Frenchman. 1 
do accompany what you call 
the guns, and it is five minutes 
after we start the Frenchman he does see 
a pheasant that runs along the ground. 
Like the lightning he raises his gun, but 
the game man—is it that you call him 
keeper ?—-he puts the hand on his shoulder 
and does say, ‘‘ Don’t shoot, sir, the bird 
when it runs along the ground.” The 
Frenchman he do look up with the air 
cunning at the game man and he says, 
“No, monsieur, | wait until he stop.’ So 
sensible of the Frenchman—n’est-ce-pas ? 
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A Passing Voice: Hullo, there 


Billy the Groom 
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RUBBING IT IN. By Charles Pears. 


(Pap) ‘“Well, what is it now?” 
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THE CURATE’S SOLILOQUY. By H. Somerville. 
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“Ah mel-1-was a pale young curate then” 
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SAVOY, 


Dover Street Studios 
JACK POINT (MR. C. H. WORKMAN): “MARRY, SIR, |. HAVE A. PRETTY WIT’ 
There.was certainly no doubt in the minds of the audience on the first night of the revival of ‘‘The Yeomen of the Guard” at 
the Savoy Theatre about the ultimate success of Mrs. D'Oyly Carte’s enterprising scheme. The crowded houses, too, that have 
since seen the play have certainly proved there is still a large and enthusiastic playgoing public interested in Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera. With such accomplished players as Mr. C. H. Workman the seal of success is fixed upon the Savoy for a long 
time to come 
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Do-er Street Studios 
Phoebe (Miss Jessie Rose), Jack Point (Mr. C. H. Workman), Elsie Maynard (Miss L. Coomber), Colonel Fairfax (Mr. Pacie Ripple) 


Trio: It is purely a matter of skill But every Jack he must study the knack 
Which all may attain if they will, If he wants to make sure of his Jill 


alert SAPP NTE ce Bomaonetaeeinity 
Les wy | 


Dover Street Studios 


THE DEATH OF JACK POINT—FINALE OF ACT? Il. 


The names of the central figures, reading from left to right, are: Wilfred Shadbolt (Mr. John Clulow), Phoebe (iiss Jessie Rose), Sir Richard Cholmondeley 
(Mr. Alec Johnstone), Colonel Fairfax (Mr. Pacie Ripple), Elsie Maynard (Miss Lilian Coomber), Dame Carruthers (Miss Louie Réne), Sergeant Meryll 
. (Mr. Overton Moyle), Kate (Miss Marie Wilson), Leonard Meryil (Mr. Henry Burnand) 
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6“ Ine oft Wakefield” ¢: misc 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS ISABEL JAY AS “OLIVIA” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE 
Just as the name of Ellen Terry will ever be associated with Goldsmith's heroine in pure comedy so that of Isabel Jay will in future be remembered in 
connection with the musical version of ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield’’ produced by Mr. David Bispham. Miss Isabel Jay made a big hit as Olivia and was 
ably supported by a company of exceptional merit, chief among whom were Mr. David Bispham, who made a very real and very lovable old vicar and 
was heartily applauded both for his acting and for his singing; Mr. Walter Hyde, whose fine voice and manly presence made him an excellent hero; 
Mrs. Theodore Wright, a charming vicar’s wife; and Mr. Richard Temple, a satisfactory Mr. Burchell. Madame Liza Lehmann's music is a delight. 
Undoubtedly Mr. David Bispham’s season at the Prince of Wales Theatre bids fair to be a long and prosperous one 
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“Dumb Crambo.” By Lieut:-Colomel Newnham-Davis. 


The great hall at Eperons Abbey after dinner in winter. 
A wood fire blazes in tne big open grate; there are 
bear skins on the floor and heads of bison and 
wapiti on the walls. Old Dutch cabinets and some 
fine oriental china, a big table with flowers on it, 
and some exceedingly comfortable arm chairs are its 
principal furnishings, The electric candles in a big 
silver chandelier keep the hall in half-light. The 
drawing-room door opens with a momentary gush of 
fight and babble of voices, and Lady Despard, the 
hostess, a pleasant, middle-aged woman handsome'y 
dressed, and Sir John Houlton, ruddy, white-haired, 
wearing the dress coat of a midland hunt, come into 
the hall and shut the door, Lady Despard sits in 
one of the chairs; Sir John stands before the fire, 


Sir Joux: Why wouldn’t you let the 
young people play bridge to night ? 

Lapy Dresparp: Nevermind why. As 
a fact I didn’t want Miriam Colebrook to 
lose any more of other people’s money for 
them. She plays shockingly and always 
wants to cut in at the threepenny table. 

Sir Joun-: She’s a bit of a terror, isn’t 
sheige = . 

Lapy Desparp: And I wanted to give 
young Brabant a chance of talking quietly 
to Emily Cuthbert. 

Sirk Joun: + Something gone wrong 
between the two I noticed at dinner. 

Lapy Dresparp: Yes; but Heaven only 
knows’ what. 


The drawing-rgom door opens, a girl’s 

§ 5 & 
head appears asking, “ Aren't you ready yet, 
Lapy Desparp?” and then vanishes again.) 


-Lapy DEsparpD: 
we've got to think of something 
rhymes to “ bamboo” and then 
show it them. : 

Sir Joun s* Nice thing you've let me in 
for with vour Dumb Crambo! (After a 
pause) Vhere is nothing which rhymes to’ 
“ bamboo.” 

Lapy Drsparp: .Oh yes there is— 
“shampoo.” You shall sit down in a 
chair and I'll ruffle your poor dear hair, 
what there is left of it. 


Come along, John, 
which 
in and 


ores 
gc 


(Sir Joun gives’ a’ pathetic grunt of 
resignation and the two go into the draw- 
ing-voom. In a. moment or two a burst 
of. derisive speech tells that theiy miming 
has been understood. After a pause appear 
Minna Beaumont, Eye Curistac, and Lapy 
Biancne Verity, three bright, laughing 
girls; Bertie Curistar, a small Eton boy; 
and Mr. Dicksox-Greaves, a ssleek, fat, 
over-dressed young man who fancies himself- 


"considerably and is quite unaware that every- « 


body in the house calls him ‘“ Piggy” behind 
his back.) 
Miss Minna: There are thousands. of 
things that rhyme to.“ wine.” 
Miss Eve: Bine—dine—mine. 
Bertie: Kine. Let’s all go in mooing. 
Mr. Dickson-Greaves: And you'd be 
the little calf, eh, young shaver ? i 


‘ AT. OUR PARTY 


“Whatever’s the matter, darling?” 


“Oh! oh! I’ve swallowed my bullseye without sucking it. Boo-oo!” 
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(The young shaver makes a face at him 
which nearly upsets the gravity of the three 
girls.) 


Lapy Brancnur: Thine? 

Bertie: Mr. Pi—Mr. Dickson-Greaves 
might be Romeo and one of you girls 
Juliet. : 


(The suggestion is received with-coldness.) 


Miss Eve: Pine? 

Bertiz: Swine! Mr. Greaves shall go 
in as a porker with you girls driving him. 
Miss Eve: Will you, Mr. Greaves ? 

Miss Minna: Ohj do! 

- Mr. Dickson-Greaves: I—er-—should 

look such an ass, you know., 

Bertig: Oh no, you wouldn't look 
an ass. , 

(AIL the three girls frown at him to 
make him keep quiet.) ~ 

Miss Minna: T'll cut you some darling 
little ears out of paper. 

Lapy BLancuE: And 
driven with a pink ribbon. 

Bertie: And I'll help you grunt. 

Tue Girts: Do be quiet, Bertie. 

Mr. Dickson-Greaves: No —er —I 
couldn't do it. 

Miss Eve: Oh yes you could. 
do it delightfully. 

Lapy BLancue: Please ! 


you shall be 


You'll 


(Very unwillingly Mr. DicksoN-GREAVES 
allows the three girls to cut a pair of ears from 
a newspaper and tie them on his head. They 
pin a long curly paper tail to his coat, fasten 
a ribbon to one of his feet, and drive him on 
all-fours before them into the drawing-room, 
imploring him to grunt loudly.  Brrtir 
follows executing a war dance as some small 
relief to his feelings. A shriek of laughter 
from inside the room greets his appearance. 
A pause, and then Miss Emity Curupert, 
a very pretty girl, and Lorp CuHariLes 
Brabant, a good-looking, frank young man, 
wearing the coat of the local hunt, go out 
together.) 

Lorp Cuarves (eagerly): Let us sit 
down there by the fire. 

Miss Emiry (coldly): I think if we 
stand here we can think better. 

Lorp Cuartes: It is the one chance I 
shall have of talking to you to-night, and 
Iam going away to-morrow. 

Miss Eiry: What does rhyme to “ co- 
quette”’? What a silly word to give us! 

Lorp Cuartes: Thad no right to say 
a word about that letter. I was jealous. 
I made a fool of myself. 

Miss Emity: Coquette — -rosette — 
piquette. 

Lorp Cuartes: 1am so sorry. I beg 
your pardon very humbly. Won't you 
forgive me and _ be friends again? Please 
do! Won't you come and sit down just 
for one minute ? 

(Miss Cutupert hesitates, makes a little 
moue, and then moves over to a chair. Lorp 
CHARLES draws another one close up to her 
and talks very earnestly in a low voice. A fler 
a time the.dvawing-voom door opens softly and 
Lapy Dersparp looks out. She smtiles, closes 
the door again quietly, and in half-a-minute 
someone in the room begins to play a two- 
step and the beat of dancing fect is heard.) 


